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Ir you are getting on in years, and want to be 
reminded seriously of the flight of Time, I recom- 
mend you (and especially if you do not go to Chapel) 
to resort to the Honeymoon Hotel. The situation 
is ‘salubrious’—a word, by the by, that seems 
exclusively appropriated by advertisers—and the 
prospects it commands sublime. The charges, it 
is true, are enormous; but then it is not every 
hotel bill in which a great moral lesson is included. 
It is located on the southern coast of England, at 
the foot of a stupendous cliff, with a broad sloping 
fringe of garden-ground intervening between it 
and the sea. The cliff itself has also, by the 
ingenuity of man (aided, as I should think, by the 
suggestion of woman), been partially cultivated. 
The winding paths that have been cut in its face 
are not only adorned with flowers, which awaken 
thoughts, if not too deep for tears, at least of the 
deepest wonder as to how they ever got there, but 
also with innumerable arbours, each for the accom- 
modation of two persons ; for there the guests of 
the Honeymoon Hotel are to be found seated in 
fond pairs, hand clasped in hand, in ecstatic admir- 
ation of the scenery. The panting of the visitor 
gives sufficient notice of his approach to prevent 
their being discovered (as they often are in the 
garden below) looking at one another, and appar- 
ently with but one arm apiece. These couples are 


retreat from the railway station ; but at that time 
it was too late to alter our plans. 

‘ Going to the Oneymoon ’Otel, are you, sir ?’ said 
he. ‘A very favourite place that is with young 
couples, and for the matter of that, added he with a 
glance of apology (which was not by any means 
accepted) at my wife, ‘with old uns too.’ 

This was not a pleasant augury for our self-com- 
placency during our little trip, I think; and it was 
borne out by the event. We were most favourably 
impressed, however, by the appearance of the hotel 
itself (which, of course, does not go by the name 
which I have given to it, or persons over thirty 
would avoid it) ; it is more like what is understood 
by the word Bower than an inn; yes, a Bower of 
Beatitude. It is overgrown with roses and honey- 
suckles ; the front-door bell is so concealed behind 
a passion-flower, that a stranger can scarcely find 
it. A gentle cooing, issuing from a lofty pigeon- 
house, pervades the spot, as though to indicate the 
presence of the human ringdoves within this 
Temple of Love. The apartments are as little like 
those of an ordinary hotel as of a lodging-house. 
They are well, and even tastefully furnished, 
and lavishly adorned with flowers. Books in ele- 
gant bindings, the contents of which are principally 
devoted to the tender passion, are strewed about 
the sitting-rooms. Byron and Moore seem the 
favourite authers. The tender passages are under- 
lined in pencil, and there are copious annotations ; 
opposite to the former writer’s absurd description 


all young ; some of them beautiful, and I daresay | of Lara, I found written in a female hand: ‘How 
accomplished. They are egotistic, of course, or | like my Charles !’ 

rather Dualistic. They have their being in one| The above-mentioned poets are not particularly 
another. Land and sea seem to be made for them, popular with us, but my wife and I were both 
and them only ; and I may also add the Moon, | annoyed when we found them removed, upon the 


which appears to have almost as great an attraction | second day of our stay, and works of a much more 


for them as for the tides. But I am anticipating. 
Had I had any idea of the objects of envy that 
would be presented to my notice, I would have 
stopped at home rather than have invaded, in com- 
pany with my middle-aged consort, this Paradise, 
where every Eve was young as the morn. A broad 


hint of the state of affairs was indeed dropped by | 
the driver of the coach which conveyed us to this | 


| sober character substituted for them: Hannah 
i— works, for instance, instead of Moore’s. 
This was not the first slight that had been put 
| upon us on account of our advanced time of life. 
| I noticed that the waiter never ventured to enter 
‘any other sitting-room but ours without first 
knocking at the door, to apprise the devoted pair 
within. Now he never knocked at our door. 
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There was, of course, no particular reason why he 
should, but I think (and my wife thought so too) 
it would have been more delicate in him to have 
done so. 

The sitting-rooms all opened upon a lovely 
lawn, with rustic benches, adapted for two per- 
sons sitting pretty close to one another; and, 
besides, there was a verandah similarly provided. 
The inmates of the hotel shrunk from all public 
notice, and studiously avoided the acquaintance 
and even the observation of their fellow-couples, 
but this verandah afforded, nevertheless, some 
excellent opportunities to the natural historian. 
I subjoin some Observations upon Early Pairs— 
that is, on the character and conduct of newly 
married couples, as observed daily from a shaded 
spot in our own parlour, and out of the corner of 


my eye. 

The male bird is first seen. He perches himself 
on a bench outside, and casts retrospective glances 
into the sitting-room for the coming of the Beloved 
Object to make his tea. He is attired in as 
gorgeous plumage as though he were about to 
perambulate Pall Mall, instead of stroll upon the 
sea-shore all day. The newspaper lies folded on 
his knee. What are politics or polemics to Edwin, 
when he is waiting for his Emma. Presently, there 
is a flutter of some ample but delicate substance, 
and out she comes, in muslin, radiant as a star. 
She stoops down and presses her coral lips to his 
sublime forehead, then stands with one hand 
lightly resting on his shoulder, looking out upon 
the cerulean deep. She says something in a soft 
bewitching tone, eulogistic of the scenery. He 
replies with some pretty compliment upon herself. 
She pats his manly cheek rebukingly, and steps 
on to the lawn to pluck a flower for his button- 
hole ; in doing so, she catches sight of the present 
writer, blushes like the rose she has gathered, and 
flits back with the dreadful news that they are not 
entirely alone. It is one of the prettiest panto- 
mimes in the world. In some cases this perform- 
ance is repeated, morning after morning; but in 
others, the performance, after a day or two, varies 
considerably. Edwin gradually awakens from his 
drfm of bliss, and begins to take an interest in 
the Times. I hear him ringing for the waiter, and 
inquiring, in a tone of solicitude, if there are 
Prawns for breakfast. If he is a sluggard, by 
nature, his old habit reasserts itself, and Emma 
will present herself first in the verandah, making a 
sunshine in that shady place. She cuts the news- 
ay for her lord, but never reads it; she may 

old it up before her, but it is as likely as not to be 
upside down. Ifa smile irradiates her pretty face, 
it is of him she is thinking. Presently, the wretch 
comes down to receive his tribute of a kiss (I hear 
it through the open window so distinctly, that it 

ives me quite a thrill), after which begins a tink- 

i 6g of spoons—I allude to the breakfast service— 
and tender muffled talk. On the third morning, 
the male bird smokes in the verandah, and I 
perceive that, instead of the pair of shiny shoes in 
which he has previously appeared, he wears 
slippers. The next day, I catch him occasionally 
taking out his watch, as though time was going 
just a little slow at the Honeymoon Hotel ; at the 
end of the week, he yawns. 1 am sorry for 
but I cannot say that I am displeased upon my 
own account. The contemplation of that un- 
alloyed bliss was something too aggravating. 
Besides, I feel myself so superior to this careless 


bridegroom ; I should treat his Emma so differ- 
ently if she were my Emma ; it seems to me that 
I should never get tired of her winning ways. 

When I said that these happy couples made no 
acquaintance with their fellow-pairs, I did not mean 
it to be inferred that they took no notice of one 
another ; quite the reverse. The rival Emmas 
would regard one another, when each thought 
the other was not looking, with the eye of a 
professional valuer or broker; one, so to speak, 
took stock of the other from head to foot, and 
certainly did not overestimate her value—the other 
Edwin’s bargain. Yes, I am quite confident, from 
the expression of their faces while making these 
calculations, that they were not extravagant ones, 
The bridegroom might be injudicious enough to 
praise, but the bride only appraised. She took no 
notice of the other husbands whatever. You see 
there was only one man in the world as far as she 
was concerned ; but she was not quite so certain 
that for her Edwin (although he was almost an 
angel) there was only one woman. At least, upon 
no other ground can I account for her evident 
hostility towards those who seemed to me as lovely 
and innocent as herself. As for the rival Edwins, 
they were not aware of each other’s existences. 

The position of my wife and myself among 
these ringdoves was incongruous and embarrassing 
enough ; but if a gentleman and his family were 
to arrive at the Honeymoon Hotel, I do not know 
what would be done. The diplomatic waiter would 
have to explain to him, I suppose, that he had 
mistaken the character of that establishment alto- 
gether. There is no accommodation for children ; 
no facilities for the entertainment of ‘ parties’ 
exceeding two in number. The vehicles kept on 
hire are generally of that description which Mr 
Punch has associated with sending articles to the 
wash ; small basket-carriages, in which Edwin lolls 
like a lotus-eater while Emma drives the pony. 
Since the institution of the Ark, in fact, I should 
doubt whether any dwelling-place has been con- 
structed so exclusively for the reception of Pairs 
as the Honeymoon Hotel. It is not adapted for 
the sober joys of matrimony, but is an asylum 
devoted to young persons labouring under mental 
delusion, intoxication, delirium. There is no 
visible restraint put ong the patients ; the rooms 
are padded only in the sense of being exceed- 
ingly comfortable; yet the treatment pursued 
seems to be most efficacious. In a week, or a fort- 
night at most, there is a sensible improvement in 
almost every case. First, there are lucid intervals ; 
and in time, Reason completely reassumes her sway. 

The intelligent proprietor favoured me with many 
curious anecdotes concerning the afflicted persons 
who resorted to his establishment ; but I do not 
consider myself justified in repeating them. The 
patients referred to are all thoroughly cured, and 
might recognise with pain the description of their 
short-lived lunacy. Upon the whole, I may say 
that no reformatory or other institution for the 
amelioration of my fellow-creatures which I have 
inspected, ever afforded me so much interest as did 
my observations at the Honeymoon Hotel. To the 
friends of ‘Those who are about to marry, I can 
most conscientiously recommend this well-con- 


: | ducted retreat ; while even over elderly couples— 


for no bachelor would of course be admitted—the 
lace will be found to exercise a wholesome effect. 
t will convince them of the absurdity of that 
period of their lives which they are accustomed to 
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sentimentally regret as its palmy time. The bill 
being framed, like everything else, for the benefit 
of young couples only, may be thought by others a 
little extortionate ; but then, as I before observed, 
a great moral lesson is included (along with the 
fees to servants). It will be most unmistakably 
impressed upon you that you are not so young as 
you used to be; that you are out of the category 
of Honeymoon couples altogether; and that the 
description of bliss of which you are perhaps an 
impatient spectator, may be destined for your 
boys and girls in due time, but never more for you. 

I confess, for my own part, that on one or two 
occasions, I did feel just a little envious. Was 
it wrong? Ah, but if you had only seen the 
Emma! 

Upon the whole, however, in our stolid, long-wed- 
ded matter-of-fact fashion, we enjoyed ourselves at 
the Honeymoon Hotel, notwithstanding that I saw 
we excited pity. Our beautiful little sitting-room 
was taken over our heads, as it were, by a couple of 
young as evidently in the worst stage of the 

ocal malady, and whose united ages could not have 

exceeded forty. I heard the female patient make 
some remark concerning me, as I passed them in 
the hall, which I felt sure was of a complimentary 
character, but being a little deaf, I could not catch 
the exact words. 

‘What was it that charming pretty girl said 
about me?’ inquired I of my consort as we drove 
away. 

‘I don’t agree with you that she is pretty, replied 
she severely; ‘but her remark was: “ How like 
that gentleman is to dear papa !”” 

‘Well, my love, replied I, ‘the coachman was 
right; we had no business at the Honeymoon 
Hotel, for we are a pair of old uns,’ 

‘Yet he added, said my wife with a touching 
tenderness, ‘that we should find it pleasant, never- 
theless, and I think we did so.’ 

‘My dear, said I, ‘you are an angel;’ and 
although I daresay the remark has been heard 
often enough in the neighbourhood of the Honey- 
— Hotel, I doubt if it was ever so near the 
truth. 


FOUND DEAD. 
CHAPTER V.—AT THE NIGHT REFUGE. 


Ir is the close of that same day in which Frank 
Blissett came to his end in Burslem Bottom ; but 
the scene shifts to Town. The fog hangs thickly, 
and mixing with the moonless night, makes ghostly 
darkness. What light there is from the few still 
open shop-fronts (for it is getting late), and from 
the gas-lamps, makes but a feeble shine, and even 
that is untrustworthy. Objects loom larger than 
they are, and yet so vaguely, that one can scarcely 
tell when one is clear of passing vehicles. Foot- 
passengers delay at the crossings, fearing to intrust 
themselves to the dim void that roars between 
them and the other side, for it is not so dark as 
to produce link-boys. Nervous folk spend man 
minutes in indecision, then rush across at head- 
long speed; or charter the crossing-sweeper, who 
bears a charmed life, as their convoy. 

‘Take you over, sir—take you safe over for a 
penny,’ is the reasonable offer made by one of this 
class to a tall man, who has for some time been 
hesitating to commit himself to the passage of a 
great thoroughfare in the neighbourhood of Oxford 


Street. ‘Take you over for a penny, and bring 
you back again for the same money, continued the 
profession yee 

‘How the devil would you know me again?’ 
inquired the other with a contemptuous laugh, 

‘Easily, sir. Know you among a thousand, by 
night or day, and in any clothes you chose to 
wear. You ain’t one of the common sort, not you.’ 

Instead of being pleased by the compliment 
this speech implied, the individual addressed gave 
a short sharp glance at the speaker, as though sus- 
picious of something beyond what was expressed, 
then answered with a sneer : ‘If lies were a shilling 
a dozen, I would give you a penny ;’ then quickly 
stepped into the street, and made his way to the 
other side. 

‘Nice, agreeable, pleasant-mannered gent that 
is, soliloquised the sweeper. ‘He as can see 
Tottenham Court Road and the Quadrant at the 
same moment of time don’t want nobody to take 
care of him over street-crossings. This remark, 
though rather of a personal nature, was so far 
warranted that it was founded on fact. The gen- 
tleman had a decided squint. The defect was not 
very prominent, but he had been standing imme- 
diately under the gas-lamp for some minutes, and 
the other, with the unfailing observation of his 
class, had taken stock of him. Even with the 
same opportunity, however, he might not have 
noticed this squint at another time. It was inter- 
mittent, and became obtrusive only when its pro- 
prietor was mentally agitated, as he was to-night. 
It was no wonder that the Sweeper had mistaken 
him for one of his nervous passengers. Without, as 
appeared by his delay, this gentleman’s having the 
least cause for haste, his movements were impatient 
and incessant. Now he glanced on this side, now 
on that, and now over his shoulder behind him. 
A footstep heavier than common would seem occa- 
sionally to attract his attention ; his attitude became 
that of an anxious listener ; and as the steps grew 
nearer, he would huddle his cloak about his ears 
until only his piercing eyes were visible shooting 
crosswise at the expected face. But if he was 
looking for any particular individual, his se rch 
was fruitless. He seemed to expect it would be so, 
for as the man passed by (and it was always a man), 
he would smile to himself contemptuously, and 
draw a long breath, as if of relief. And yet, if he 
was afraid of being recognised, it was strange that 
he should stand so long, in so thronged a spot, and 
exposed to a glare of light, on a night when privacy 
and gloom were so easily attainable. 

Now that he is once more in motion, he 
passes swiftly along vacant spaces, and walks 
more slowly where there are knots of passengers, 
accommodating his pace, so far as he can do so 
without exciting observation, to theirs. It would 
seem as if this gentleman had an unconquerable 
aversion to being left alone. Having left the 
main thoroughfare, and plunged into a net of 
little by-streets, companionship is more difficult 
to obtain, and the stranger so quickens his pace 
that he soon reaches the object of his destina- 
tion. This is a plain unpretentious building, 
but contrasting greatly with the other houses in 
the same street in point of size. It would make 
ten of any one of those mean and slatternly tene- 
ments. As no gentleman’s house can be situated in 
such a neighbourhood, it must be some public 
building, and, indeed, if the fog were not so dense, 
you might read over its wide double doors the 
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word ‘ Refuge.’ It is not, however, like the casual 
wards for the houseless poor, or those Refuges for 
the Destitute which are now happily to be found in 
almost every quarter of the town, but one of those 
rarer institutions which receive ‘selected cases’ 
from the workhouses and elsewhere, and afford 
relief of a somewhat less transient character—food 
and lodging until the inmates can obtain work— 
and offer a temporary home. The stranger seizes 
the bell-handle, and pulls it in a manner which 
doubtless suggests drunkenness and insubordination, 
and an applicant altogether unfit for so compara- 
tively genteel an institution, for the porter only 
opens the door a very little way, and inquires in 
unconciliatory tones: ‘Well, Mr Impatience, and 
what’s your business ?’ 

‘The representation of Nature ; the depicting of 
human passion under its grandest’ 

‘I'll have the police to you, my man, in a brace 
of shakes,’ interrupted the official. ‘We don’t 
want none of you drunken ranting fellows here, 
nor none of your sauce.’ 

‘Not if they give you half a guinea for your 
trouble?’ inquired the stranger coldly. It was 
curious how cynical and self-contained his manner 
grew directly he was brought into communication 
with others, notwithstanding his hurried and 
nervous demeanour when alone. 

‘Why, bless my soul!’ cried the porter, throw- 
ing the door wide open, ‘to think of my not 
knowing your voice! As for your face, I didn’t 
catch*sight of it, else it ain’t one one’s likely to 
forget ; but you don’t look so well, sir, as when 
you were here last.’ 

‘I’m not very well, Curtis, thank you. I was 
not well last night, and, indeed, I have not been 
out of bed many hours. Have you got anything 
likely to suit me in the house just now 2’ 

‘ Well, sir, I really can’t say,’ answered the other 
laughing, as he fastened the door, and ushered his 
visitor into an apartment half-parlour, half-office. 
*You take a fancy to such queer folks. I hope 
that old man with the white beard, as you were 
etm enough to take off our hands in the summer, 

ehaved better with you than he did with us ? 

‘You did not understand his treatment, Curtis. 
You endeavoured to wash him, which was contrary 
to his nature, and therefore a cruelty. He did 
very well indeed, and I believe will make quite a 
hit in the spring. The ladies will all be enraptured 
with his venerable appearance.’ 

‘Dear, dear, what a strange trade!’ exclaimed 
the porter admiringly. ‘As for the old gent 
hisself, now, I daresay you don’t know what’s 
become of him by this time ?’ 

‘Indeed, I don’t; and I may add, Curtis, that I 
don’t care—no, not three skips of that insect with 
which I’m afraid our ancient friend was not 
wholly unacquainted.’ 

‘Ay, he had seen better days in his time, 
though, sir. Our chaplain said the old fellow’s 
story was a very sad one.’ 

‘It was a very long one, at all events, and bored 
me dreadfully to listen to it; but it had this 
advantage, that it made the old fellow weep, and 
I wanted him to do that for the purposes of my 
art. You can never get the tender emotions 
naturally enough evoked by onions.—Well, let’s 
go round the wards.’ 

Now the stranger is in a well-lighted room, and 
has taken his hat off, we can better see what he is 
like. As to years, he has scarcely reached middle 
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age, but his features have the worn and furrowed 
look of a much more advanced period of life. He 
is not bald, but is in that transition stage which is 
less agreeable than baldness, when the scanty locks 
are purposely worn long, and carefully combed 
across the head. His complexion is peculiar; he 
has been in India, but it has not the tinge of the 
Indian climate: if you had heard he had been 
manager of a coffee-plantation (which, for a short 
time, he was), = might have said (if you were a 
person who spoke on impulse rather than reflection): 
‘That’s it’ He was coffee-coloured ; but his features 
were regular, and their expression exceedingly in- 
telligent. If you saw him, as we see him now, with 
his eyes no longer crosswise, you would not think 
him a plain man, and certainly not a common- 
lace one ; but still he is not an attractive person. 

he impression he conveys is a bad one; he is 
so cold, reserved, and cynical in air and manner, 
that he seems malign. The ward into which 
he is first ushered is the female one; well lit, 
and intensely clean, but except for its large 
fire, without the least trace of comfort. No 
easy-chair is to be seen, no book, no knickknack, 
no picture on the wall; no little table, but one 
huge one, at which a dozen or so of women sit, 
plying their needles, but not their tongues. An 
unnatural silence pervades the place, save for the 
crowing of a child. One woman has an infant in 
her lap, who, all unconscious that he is born of 
shame and predestined to | at kicks and 
prattles exactly as a young Prince of the same 
age would do. 

‘Rise!’ cries the porter (who is also the deputy- 
master of the establishment) in an authoritative 
voice ; and all stand up, not ‘spring to their feet, 
nor even obey the word of command as soldiers do, 
mechanically, but one after another slowly rise 
like ghosts, till they stand looking at the stranger 
with uninterested, lack-lustre eyes. The baby 
screams lustily, resenting his change of posture, 
and the mother clasps him to her face, and covers 
him with silent kisses. Upon these two, the 
visitor’s gaze rests, passing by the others with 
careless unconcern. 

‘There’s a hinteresting couple, eh, sir,’ whispers 
Curtis, grinning. ‘They’d make a pretty pictur’ 

‘Yes, a Magdalen and Child,’ replied the painter, 
for such of course he was ; ‘ but the subject, like 
the lady, is somewhat common.—Well, Mrs Paul, 
how do you do?’ 

This last remark was addressed to the matron, 
whose presence, in his admiration of maternal 
instinct, he had hitherto failed to notice: she was 
stout and florid, presenting in that respect a 
singular contrast to the pale faces and pinched 
features of those around her, and her voice was 
deep and mellow. 

‘Nicely, sir, I thank 
you here for many a day. 

‘Well, I have not been doing much work, Mrs 
Paul, and therefore have not been in want of the 
raw material. I daresay you have missed me a 
good deal. I know you look to me to take away 
your dead-weights, your goods that hang most on 
hand. I am none of your benevolent folks, your 
mercy-mongers, I allow ; and yet I am the greatest 
benefactor you have: come now, confess it.’ 

‘Well, sir, we’ve all our uses,’ replied the 
matron bluntly. ‘I don’t gainsay but that it is a 
good thing for our poor folks to take your fancy, 
and get paid for sitting still, and having their 
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ictures took ; but I don’t look upon you, sir, as 

do upon a subscriber to the hinstitution, one as 
gives his money, and expects no return for it—that 
I tell you fairly.’ 

‘And I am very much obliged to you, my dear 
good lady,’ answered the painter smiling, but with 
a momentary squint that marked his anger, ‘for 
not counting me among the Fools.—Is there nobody 
under your charge just now, except the present 
company ?’ 

‘There’s no one else, sir, but a poor girl whom 
I have given leave to sit in the dormitory alone, 
because she’s not in good spirits.’ 

‘Let ’s see her, by all means, Mrs Paul. I am 
very anxious to make the acquaintance of any 
young person who sits alone in a dormitory sixty 
feet long as a cure for despondency.’ 

‘I don’t think, sir, she can possibly have any 
interest for you,’ answered the stout lady, hesitat- 
ing, and turning a deeper tinge of crimson. ‘ She’s 
wretched, ill, and not at all good-looking.’ 

‘My dear, good lady, responded the visitor, 
shewing all his teeth, so frank and open was his 
smile, but squinting like a stage-demon, ‘if good 
health, happiness, and beauty were what I came 
hither to seek for, I should long ago have run 
away with you.’ 

‘Ah, you’re a false one, you are, I’m afraid, sir,’ 
said the matron, wagging her head to express more 
than doubt, and leading the way up some stairs 
that wound directly from the apartment to the 
room above. This latter was, as the stranger had 
hinted, of great size ; and feebly illuminated as it 
was by a single gas-lamp, only half turned on, its 
dimensions appeared limitless. Some half-dozen 
of the narrow iron beds that ran from end to end 
of it alone were visible, with the blank white- 
washed wall behind them. Crouched, nose and 
knees together, by the high iron fender—or rather 
cage, for it had a covered top—which hedged in 
the fire, was a female form. Not a limb moved as 
the visitors approached; but when the matron 
touched her with her hand, and not ungently said: 
‘Are you better now, my girl?’ the down-bent 
head raised up its wealth of nut-brown hair, and 
disclosed a sharp thin face, with hollow eyes. 

‘ What is it, mistress?’ 

To judge by the tone of the inquiry, it mattered 
nothing what the reply might be ; there was such 
an utter hopelessness in the voice, such numbness 
to all weal or woe. 

‘ Are you better ?’ reiterated the woman. 

‘No; and never shall be.—What are these? 
Doctors?’ She gave one wearied look at the two 
men, then turned her eyes to the fire, already lost 
in her sad thoughts. 

‘Very interesting,’ observed the painter coolly. 
‘Much the most striking object in your establish- 
ment, ma’am. Apathy—a Study from Life: or, if 
one had a genius for depicting eccentricities, The 
Female Caspar Hauser.’ 

‘It is near supper-time, my dear,’ said the matron 
good-humouredly. ‘Don’t you think you could 
pick a bit of something ?’ 

‘Slice of wild-duck, back of wood-cock, Mrs Paul, 
eh ?’ whispered the visitor. 

‘No, sir; we have none of those delicacies,’ 
answered the stout lady curtly ; ‘but we have one 

ood thing in the house which I don’t think would 

found in your larder, though you are such a 

clever gentleman: we have some sympathy for the 
poor. 
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‘Cold sympathy on the sideboard, eh?’ observed 
the other quietly ; ‘always in cut for all-comers: 
cold sympathy in the wood constantly on draught, 
eh? And yet I suppose the stipend of such an 
invaluable matron is not seventy pounds a year. 
If they made it guineas, the committee might 
secure an angel.’ 

‘I don’t mind what you say to me, sir—no, not 
two straws,’ retorted the matron. ‘But I don’t 
wish to hear poor folks insulted. You may be 
a poor man yourself, sir, one day, and then’ 

‘You dear, impulsive soul, interrupted the 
stranger, raising his delicate white hands, and pre- 
tending to make mesmeric passes at her ; ‘ be calm. 
Poor? Why, I am poorer than any creature under 
your roof. With the exception of this half-crown, 
of which I am presently going to beg your ay 
ance, and of a little matter which I’ve got for 
Curtis, I have not a shilling in the world, and I 
owe exactly fifty thousand of them. 

‘Then you had better be just before you’re 
generous, and keep what you have to pay your 
bills,” answered the matron with honest heat ; ‘ but 
there, gentlemen of your sort don’t spend their 
money that way. You may give my share of your 
bounty to this poor girl here, if you please’ 

‘And yours also, Curtis?’ inquired the visitor 
gravely. 

‘Well, no, sir, returned the porter hastily. ‘You 
see I have not the opportunity of knowing whether 
this young person is a deserving object, which Mrs 
Paul enjoys. You may give her her half-crown, 
of course, because she offers it. 

‘ He talks like King James’s bishop, muttered the 
painter.—‘ Here, young woman, is some money for 
you; one of the best remedies for your particular 
ailment with which I am psec 

But the head had once more sunk down upon 
the breast, and the hands were clasping the thin 
knees; and Mrs Paul had to touch her for the 
second time to rouse her. 

‘This gentleman offers you half-a-crown; will 
you not take it? Come, hold out your hand, my 
ass. You'll be glad of it some day, if not now, 

‘Too late, too late!’ murmured the girl, and she 
began to moan and rock herself from side to side 
in a manner piteous to behold. 

‘She’s in great trouble, you see, sir,’ said the 
matron compassionately. ‘I don’t think it’s any 
use to speak to her. It’s my belief she has lost her 
baby—perhaps starved to death, who knows?’ 

‘Ay, and she has not had time to take a 
philosophical view of the matter, observed the 
visitor, as the three moved away, leaving the figure 
crouching as they found it, and throwing its shape- 
less shadow on the wall. ‘In a week or two, she 
will learn to feel that she is rid of an encumbrance ; 
and that it is all for the best.—Good-evening, Mrs 
Paul ; I’m much obliged’ ‘ 

‘Good-evening, sir.—And if ever there was a 
cold-hearted, slimy serpent in this world,’ was the 
matron’s after-reflection, ‘it’s you, sir. If your 
mother had been rid of her encumbrance, it’s my 
belief that the world would have found that for the 
best. The idea of his putting that half-crown back 
into his pocket, and not leaving it for the poor 
girl when she came to herself and to know the 
value of money! Bah! if that’s a gentleman, give 
me common people.’ 

Totally undisturbed by the knowledge that he 
had left an ill-wisher behind him, the visitor 
followed his guide into the male ward, separated 
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from that which we have seen by a long stone 
passage. 

‘Don’t you say “ Rise!” Curtis, as you did just 
now, said he imperatively. ‘I want to see these 
fellows as they ordinarily look ; not standing up 
as awkwardly as scarecrows in a field, to receive 
visitors.’ 

‘Very good, sir. Then, the only way to catch ’em 
so is not to go in just yet, but to watch ’em through 
the spy-hole. I can’t be always with ’em, you see, 
as Mrs Paul can with her people ; but they never 
knows whether I am with ’em or not, and that has 
a very good effect,’ 

Making a gesture of silence, he slid aside an 
— panel in the door before him, and motioned 
to his companion to look in. 

The apartment was the fac-simile of that occupied 
by the Senaien, but a low under-current of conver- 
sation proclaimed the absence of official restraint. 
Several tracts, and a few periodicals of a very sober, 
not to say dull description, were littered upon the 
great deal table ; but of the twenty men and lads 
that occupied the room, not half a dozen were 
reading. Some were conversing in a low tone to 
their next neighbours ; some were asleep, with their 
heads resting on their hands; but the majority were 
doing absolutely nothing, and a very wretched 
employment they seemed to find it. Poverty with- 
out hope, pain without the power of endurance, 
broken health and broken means—these were 
mirrored on all sides; but a breaking heart, at 
least as we are accustomed to conceive it, nowhere. 
There were no tears; nor had there been any even 
in the women’s ward. Before folks drift into 
Refuges for the Destitute, their tears, if they have 
such to shed, have commonly all fallen; the 
fountain of them is dried up, or has been trodden 
out by the feet of the cruel. Or, if not so, there 
being no privacy, the luxury of grief cannot be 
indulged in such establishments, where there are 
always a sufficient supply of absolute scoundrels, 
whose vices, not aw <» ion have brought them 
thither, and whose last remaining pleasure is to 
gibe at the woes of others more wretched than 
themselves. The men are mostly much more 
advanced in years than their sisters in misfortune, 
though their gray heads shake with feebleness 
rather than extreme old age ; or is it that that out- 
ward sign of the lack of hope has become chronic 
with them? But there are a few of middle age, 
ill-complexioned, sottish fellows, whose lips are 
parching for a dram, and who have no thought of 
the wives and daughters whom their selfishness 
has reduced from some respectable station {or they 
* would not be here) to this sad and shameful pass. 
One of these, who is perusing a tract with a sar- 
donic smile, has a singularly intelligent look. 
‘One of the cleverest fellows in England, sir, 
whispers Curtis, seeing his companion’s glance 
directed to this man. ‘He beats our chaplain, and 
he is considered a very learned man, into fits at 
argyment ; and they do say has been a parson once 
hisself.’ 

‘But has seen the error of his ways, eh? Well, 
what is he now?’ 

‘Well, I believe he is a political lecturer. At all 
events, he has the gift of the gab, I do assure you, 
sir. You should hear him talk—they may talk, 
= know, between twelve and two—agen the 

ch of bishops. That was his wife, the party 
with the a eye, as you saw in the next 
room. Some people complains of our separation 


: married folks here, but lor, it’s a blessing to 
ler. 

‘Who is that lad sitting by the fire, Curtis?’ 
inquired the painter abstractedly. ‘To judge by 
his face, he ought to have thrice the wits of your 
statesman there, even before he began to sodden 
them with gin and water.’ 

‘Oh, that’s quite the gentleman, that is, said 
Curtis with a sneer. ‘He’s much too high to be 
allowed to stay with us; else I think I could have 
taken him down a peg or two. He refused to call 
me “Sir” the first night he came, the impudent 
young rapscallion !’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that!’ returned the 
other with mock-gravity. ‘Nothing is so repre- 
hensible in youth as not to recognise its superiors.’ 

‘Just so, sir,’ assented the unconscious deputy- 
master ; ‘and yet our chaplain took to him won- 
derful ; though, for my part, I see nothing in him, 
Why, he came here, sir, in downright rags, just as 
you see him; but he’s much too good for us, it 
seems, and the on is going to make him a 
teacher at the school he is going to set up down 
the lane.’ 

‘Then our young friend’s a scholar, is he ?’ 

‘O dear, yes, answered the other with asperity, 
‘except that he has not learned manners, which I 
should like to teach him with my wax-ended cane. 
Did you ever see such a spirited-looking youn 
vagerbone? Oh, but he shall have his milk an 
water so as it sha’n’t hurt his nerves to-night, I’ll 
promise him !’ 

Without any air of audacity, such as might 
reasonably have aroused the deputy-master’s ire, 
the lad in question did not certainly wear the 
broken, spiritless look so characteristic of the other 
inmates of the Refuge. His clothes, which, how- 
ever, had been evidently at one time those of a 
young gentleman, were shabby and torn ; his boots 
—for he was sitting alone by the fire, and could be 
seen from top to toe—had burst in several places; 
and so far, he was on as low a step of the social 
ladder as any one in the room—a penniless vagrant, 
without doubt, and most probably a beggar. But, 
unlike the stunted or feeble forms about him, his 
limbs were shapely and well grown, exhibiting no 
sign of protracted want and hardship ; and his face, 
though pale and worn, would have redeemed any 
costume—and a more pitiful one than his own it 
was hard to imagine. His age was about seven- 
teen; but although his hair was almost jet black, 
no sign of whisker was visible on his olive cheeks 
(for he was very dark), nor trace of down upon his 
upper lip. His hands were small, and delicately 
shaped, and his hazel eyes very bright and intelli- 
gent, even when deep in thought, as he was now. 

‘The m has not taken a fancy to him 
because he’s a lady in disguise, has he ’ observed 
the — qpulediiy. 

‘He a lady! If you’d ever seen him strike 
out from the shoulder, and felt his knuckles’ 

‘Oh, you have, have you?’ observed the other as 
Curtis hesitated. ‘There has been some little alter- 
cation between you and this young gentleman and 
scholar, eh? Well, that makes you a prejudiced 
person, Mr Curtis. I should like to have a few 
words with this dangerous character myself’ 

Thus saying, and before the deputy-master 
could even slide back the panel, the painter opened 
the door, and stood within the room. The buzz of 


substituted for his expression of contempt one of 


conversation ceased at once ; the political lecturer 
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intense interest in the theological work he was 
perusing ; one or two old men—habitués of the 
r tablichment, or others similar to it—rose unbidden 
to their feet, and pulled their gray and scanty 
forelocks ; everybody became respectful, if not 
contented; quiet, if not resigned—everybody, that 
is, except the lad by the fire. 

‘ Eavesdropper !’ observed he, ee signifi- 
cantly to the empty panel, and regarding the 
deputy-master with a look of extreme contempt. 
‘ if I had known you were there, you would have 
heard my opinion of you, you Jack-in-office.’ 

‘Speak when you’re — to, young Imper- 
ence, will you, and not before. A week’s bread 
and water, with a rope’s end twice a day, would do 
you a deal of good. Don’t you see that the gentle- 
man wishes to speak to you? Stand up!’ 

Without replying a syllable to this harangue, 
except by a quiet smile, the young man rose from 
his seat, as though politely acknowledging the 
presence of a stranger, rather than obeying a 
command. 

‘So you are going to be a schoolmaster, I under- 
stand,’ observed the painter encouragingly. 

‘The chaplain here has been so good as to 
promise me such a place,’ returned the lad with 
courtesy, rather than deference. 

‘Why don’t you say sir?’ inquired the deputy- 
master savagely. ‘Don’t you know when a gentle- 
man is speaking to you, you ill-mannered dog.’ 

‘Yes, indeed; there is a great difference,’ 
answered the lad smiling, and looking gratefully 
at the painter. 

‘You had better be quiet, my good Curtis,’ said 
the latter, ‘and not interrupt us. This dog bites. 
—Surely, my young friend, the plodding task of 
schoolmaster is scarcely likely to suit such a one as 
you—the teaching ragged boys to touch their hats 
to folks in broadcloth is not in your line, eh?’ 

‘ Alas, sir, beggars,’ and the lad touched his rags 
with a sad smile, ‘must not be choosers. The 
good clergyman was very kind.’ 

‘Just so; but still, if you had any better offer, 
you would not hesitate to take it. The fact is, I 
am a painter, and I came here for a study—a 
model—for a particular picture. You will suit 
me, I think. The work, if such it can be called, 
is light enough, and the pay good—much better 
than a ragged-school teacher's. You have this 
great advantage in my eyes over those who might 
suit me as well in other respects: you have a 
story to tell, and will be able to narrate it so as 
to interest me. I cannot paint from stocks and 
stones.. Do you understand ?’ 

‘I think I do, sir. But when the story is told, 
and the picture is painted?’ 

‘You have a shrewd eye to the future, young 
man ; and you are right. Well, even afterwards, 
I shall find something for you to do. You will 
mix my colours; you may be my amanuensis ; 
you will have to arrange my library’ (the painter 
suddenly turned cally white); ‘yes, my few 
books will be under your care. I am not a rich 
man—very far from it; but I can make it worth 
your while.’ 

‘Come, sir, interposed Curtis sullenly, much 
displeased that the painter should be holding so 
long and apparently so friendly a parley with his 
mortal foe; ‘it is just upon closing-time. I am 
sorry we have nothing to suit you; better luck 
next time—Sit down, you boy, to table: here’s 
your supper, and mind you’re thankful for it.’ 


A man had entered, bearing a quantity of tin 
mugs, and a basketful of hunches of bread. 

‘Stop a little, Curtis,’ said the painter; ‘I will 
make it worth your while to do so,’ 

‘When I’ve fetched the milk and water, you 
must go, sir,’ returned the deputy-master ; ‘ that’s 
our rule, even with subscribers. Our meals here 
ain’t a beast-show.’ 

‘That fellow likes you so ill, that he even 

uarrels with me for speaking to you,’ observed 
the painter significantly. ‘You will have his 
insolence to endure for days, perhaps weeks, before 
you get this appointment you speak of.’ 

‘And when could I get yours, sir?’ 

‘Immediately. There is a spare room at my 
lodgings; and I can certainly give you a better 
supper than this will be. You can enter upon 
your duties to-morrow morning. Will you come 
with me now, at once?’ 

‘What! in these rags, sir?’ 

‘Pooh! what of that? In my eyes, poverty is 
not disgraceful, but only picturesque ; Soolien it 
is as dark as the devil to-night, and nobody will 
see you. To-morrow, you shall be rigged out in 
one of my old suits: we are about of a size, I think,’ 

‘You are very good, sir,’ said the young man 
gratefully ; ‘but 1 don’t like to leave this place 
without a word of thanks to the chaplain. Perhaps 
to-morrow ” 

‘No; now, or not at all,’ urged the painter 
imperatively; and his eyes for the first time 
glanced askew. ‘You must choose between the 
chaplain and myself at once, young sir. 

It was curious to watch the expressive play of 
the lad’s features; the combat of a strong will 
with one yet stronger; determination to refuse, 
yet regret at having to do so; hesitation between 
two courses—the one more dutiful, the other more 
attractive. 

‘Now, young shaver, here’s your sky-blue, and 
mind it don’t get into your head, ejaculated the 
deputy-master with a wink addressed to the 

eneral public; and a servile laugh broke forth 
om the abjects round the table. 

‘I accept your offer, sir,’ exclaimed the 


oung 


man eagerly. ‘I will leave this place to-night ; at 
once, if you poe My name is Charles Steen. 
Let me know, I pray you, to whom I am indebted 


for rescue from such a den?’ 

The painter, with a smile of triumph, drew 
forth his card-case, and handed to the lad his name 
and address. ‘Mr Freperick Buisserr, Clifford 
mn Bond Street,’ were the words printed on the 
card, 
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IF an ancient error be indeed a thing for love, as 
the poet asserts, trial by ordeal should stand high 
in the affections of mankind, since its antiquity 
is beyond all question. However absurd such a 
method of testing truth and falsehood may be, it 
has at least the merit of simplicity; making, as it 
does, a pair of scales, a piece of iron, a mouthful of 
food, or a bowl of liquor, do duty for witnesses, 
counsel, and jury ; nay, not unfrequently supersede 
the executioner himself. Nor is scriptural warrant 

lacking to justify its use; for the great Jewish 
lawgiver decreed that when the spirit of jealousy 
came upon a man, filling him with doubts of his 
wife’s fidelity, although he had no evidence where- 
with to justify his suspicion, the priest should 
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administer ‘the bitter water that causeth the curse’ 
to the suspected wife, whose body would swell and 
her flesh rot if she had gone astray, while the 
draught would prove a beneficent one if her jealous 
lord accused her wrongfully. 

Neither its scriptural justification, its antiquity, 
nor its simplicity, has enabled the ordeal to keep the 
place it once held in European codes ; but it still 
flourishes in Asia and Africa, as it flourished a 
thousand years ago, when a traveller wrote : ‘ In the 
Indies, when a man accuses another of a crime 
punishable with death, the custom is to ask the 
accused if he is willing to go through the trial by 
fire, and if he answers in the affirmative, they heat 
a piece of iron red hot. This done, they bid him 
stretch forth his hand, and upon it they put seven 
leaves of a certain tree, and upon these leaves they 
put the red-hot iron, and in this condition he 
walks backward and forward for some time, and 
then throws off the iron. Immediately after this, 
they put his hand in a leathern bag, which they 
seal with the prince’s seal; and if, at the end of 
three days, he appears and declares he has suffered 
no hurt, they order him to take out his hand, 
when, if no sign of fire is visible, they declare him 
innocent, and his accuser is condemned to pay a 
sum of gold as a fine. Sometimes they boil water 
in a caldron till it is so hot that no one can touch 
it; then they throw an iron ring into it, and 
command the person accused to thrust his hand 
down and bring out the ring. I saw a man who 
did this, and received no manner of hurt’ 

The Hindus acknowledge nine ordeals as ortho- 
dox (differing in danger according to the enormity 
of the offence or the caste of the criminal)—the 
trial by rice, by the cosha, by fire, by water, by 
boiling oil, by red-hot iron, by the Selsoen by 
poison, and by images. In cases of trivial theft, the 
rice ordeal is employed : in this the suspected thief 
has merely to chew some dry rice that has been 
weighed with the salgram or sacred stone, and spit 


justly accused, the grain will appear stained with 

lood, or as dry as when he put it in his mouth. 
When the author of Oriental Memoirs was puzzled 
to account for the disappearance of his plate-chest, 
he heey to the solicitations of his native servants, 
and tried the detective powers of divination. The 
name of each servant was enclosed in a ball of some 
unbuoyant substance, and the balls thrown together 
into a vessel of water: one, and one only, rose to 
the surface, which upon examination was found to 
contain the name of Harrabhy, the gardener. He 
vehemently protested his innocence, but was the 
only individual who objected to the rice ordeal 
being tried there and then. Spite of his objections, 
he was compelled, like the rest, to put a few grains 
of raw rice in his mouth; but all his efforts to 
moiéten it proved ineffectual—he could only con- 
vert it into a dry powder, and was unanimously 
found guilty. Next morning, he confessed the 
verdict was deserved, and told where he had 
hidden the missing property. 

In the trial by the cosha or image-water, the 
criminal drinks three draughts of water in which 
certain sacred images have been washed ; and if he 
lives through a fortnight afterwards without being 
visited by some dreadful calamity ‘ from the act of 
the Deity or of the king,’ his mnocence is con- 
sidered established. The ordeal of the balance is 
reserved for women and children, the aged, blind, 
lame, and sick of the stronger sex, and the favoured 


it out upon pippal leaves, when, if he has been | 


Brahmans. Previous to going through this cere- 
mony, it is necessary that both the accused and 
the officiating priest should fast for twenty-four 
hours. The former then bathes in holy-water, 
prayers are offered wp» and oblations presented to 
fire. The beam of the balance is then adjusted, 
the cord fixed, and the truth of the scales tested. 
The priests prostrate themselves before the balance, 
repeating sundry incantations while the accused is 
being carefully weighed. After the lapse of six 
minutes, the accusation, written on a piece of paper, 
is bound on the prisoner’s head, and he invokes 
his senseless judge in the following terms: ‘ Thou, 
O Balance, art the mansion of truth; thou wast 
anciently contrived by the deities; declare the 
truth therefore, O giver of success, and clear me 
from all suspicion. If I am guilty, O venerable as 
my own mother, then sink me down ; but if inno- 
cent, raise me aloft!’ A second weighing follows; 
and should he prove heavier than before, he is con- 
demned as guilty ; a result following also upon any 
accident happening to the apparatus ; but if tried 
in the balance, and found wanting in weight, he 
goes forth a free and acquitted man. 

The trial by fire consists in walking barefooted 
into a mass of burning pippal leaves; or, as in 
Siam, over a pit filled with burning coals ; in that 
of boiling oil, the accused has to thrust his hand 
into a vessel of hot oil. The hot iron ordeal is of a 
more ceremonious character. Nine circles, sixteen 
fingers in diameter, and the same measurement 
between them, are drawn upon the ground. The 
hands of the accused are first rubbed with rice in 
the husk, and carefully examined to note any 
existing marks upon them; seven pippal leaves 
are then bound with seven threads upon each hand, 
and the priest gives him a red-hot iron ball to 
carry as he steps in turn from circle to circle, 
taking care one of his feet is always within one of 
them, until, on reaching the eighth circle, he gets 
rid of his hot encumbrance by throwing it into the 
last of the circles, so as to burn some grass left 
therein for the purpose. His hands are then 
examined, and if the iron has left no marks behind 
it, he is open to receive the congratulations of his 
friends. Saenan, who visited J apan in the early 

art of the seventeenth century, witnessed a 

apanese variation of this ordeal, in which a 
reputed thief held in his hand a piece of very thin 
paper bearing painted representations of three 
monstrous deities, on which a piece of red-hot 
iron was placed, consuming the paper, but leaving 
the man’s hand uninjured and unmarked. More 
curious yet is the Hindu water ordeal. The accused 
stands in water reaching nearly to his waist, attended 
by a Brahman, staff in hand. A soldier shoots 
three arrows from a cane-bow, and one man hurries 
to pick up the furthermost shaft; as he takes it 
from the ground, another runs towards him from 
the water’s edge; at the same moment the orde- 
alist grasps the Brahman’s staff, and dives under 
water, remaining there until the two arrow-fetchers 
return. If he raises his head or any part of his body 
above the surface of the water before the arrow is 
delivered to the Brahman, the accusation is consid- 
ered proved, and he suffers accordingly. In Pegu, 
they simplify matters, merely driving a stake into 
the bed of the river, of which accused and accuser 
take hold, plunging together under water ; and he 
who remains immersed the longest is held to have 
truth on his side. 

There are two ways of administering the ordeal 
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by poison: in the one, the accused eats a mixture of 
white arsenic and butter; in the other, a hooded 
snake is put into a deep earthen pot with a ring or 
coin, which the accused has to recover without 
receiving any injury from the potted reptile. In 
the trial by images, no immediate danger is incurred. 
Two images—one of silver, called Dharma, or the 
genius of Justice, and one of clay or iron, called 
Adharma—are placed in a jar; the drawing out of 
the first being equivalent to a verdict of not guilty. 
When the images are not procurable, pictures of 
them on white and black cloth, rolled in dirt, are 
substituted, and prove equally efficacious. 

When disputes arise in Borneo, the Dyaks abide 
by the decision of their elders ; and these, when 
the evidence is so conflicting as to render it difficult 
to decide upon which side right lies, refer the 
disputants to the trial by ordeal, both complainant 
and defendant running equal risk. Sometimes two 
pieces of salt are placed in water, and the owner of 
the piece dissolving first loses the cause; or a 
couple of land-shells are placed on a plate, and 
lime-juice squeezed over them ; the shell that moves 
first declaring the guilt or innocence of the person 
it represents, accordingly as motion or rest has been 
chosen to decide the knotty point. Sometimes 
each provides a wax taper of a certain size ; the two 
tapers are lighted at the same moment, and which- 
ever is extinguished first, extinguishes the hopes of 
its owner. But the method most in favour with 
the Dyaks is the simple one of the disputants 
plunging their heads under water together; the 
first to put up his face to take breath losing the 
case thereby. 

In Africa, where humanity is at its worst, and 
godless races of men are the rule, the ordeal, in 
its cruelest shape, is universally practised. When 
Father Dos Santos tried his skill at christianising 
the Kaffirs, he found them full of faith in their 
three ordeals—the xoqua, lucasse, and calang. The 
first named consisted in licking a bar of red-hot 
iron; the second, in drinking a bowl of poison, 
bringing instant death to the guilty ; and in the 
third, the accused drank a bitter beverage, the 
smallest quantity of which sufficed to choke him, if 
he deserved it. The good Father himself seems to 
have had no doubts of the justice of the verdicts 
given by these several ordeals, nor could he consist- 
ently impugn them, seeing that he believed in the 
existence of a well in Sardinia, the water of which 
deprived of sight any one guilty of theft or false- 
hood, while it strengthened the eyesight of the 
innocent. Merolla mentions several ordeals in 
vogue among the natives of Congo, such as passing 
a red-hot iron over the naked leg ; drinking water 
in which hot iron had been quenched ; putting a 
soft banana root into the delinquent’s mouth, that 
would infallibly stick to his teeth if he were guilty ; 
and administering a composition of serpent’s flesh 
and the juice of herbs, called bolungo, that caused 
the guilty one to swoon away. In another, a 
wizard took a long woollen or linen thread, and 
holding one end himself, gave the other to the 
supposed thief; he then applied a red-hot iron to 
the middle of the thread ; and if it burned, which 
was not very unlikely, the accused had to make 
good the article stolen. Equally simple was the 
manner of settling disputes as to the ownership of 
property. ‘Two obstinate fellows being at law 
together, and the truth being hard to be got out of 
them, the judge summons them both to appear 


their foreheads a sea-shell, and at the same time 
commands them to bow down their heads; and 
he that the shell first drops from is taken for the 
liar,’ 

The natives of death-dealing Sierra Leone have 
boundless faith in the judicial powers of an infusion 
called red-water, possessing violent emetic and pur- 
gative properties. Supposing Quashee is suspected 
of bewitching a neighbour, or accused of mistaking 
somebody else’s belongings for his own, he betakes 
himself to the nearest town, and informs the head- 
man that he wishes to drink the red-water there. 
If the head-man is agreeable, Quashee takes up his 
quarters in the town, keeping himself as private as 
possible for two or three months, until he receives 
the regular three days’ notice of the day of trial. 
The trial takes place in the open air, in the most 
public manner. The accused, having fasted for 
twelve hours, takes his place on a stool some three 
feet high (standing on a number of fresh plantain 
leaves), with one hand resting on his thigh, and the 
other held up in the air. A circle, eight feet in 
diameter, is then drawn round the stool,anto which 
the public are forbidden to intrude. The cere- 
mony begins by the ring being entered by the 
concocter of the red-water, carrying the necessary 
ingredients—a brass pan, a pestle and mortar, and 
a large calabash. After exhibiting the bark, and 
ostentatiously washing his hands and his tools, the 
operator sets to work at grinding the bark into 
powder, mixing it with water in the pan, and stirring 
it until it froths, when it is pronounced fit for 
use. Certain prayers are pronounced, and Quashee 
solemnly enjoined to confess his guilt ; he declines, 
and the ceremony proceeds, Washing his mouth, 
that all may see he has nothing therein, he eats 
a little rice, and calls down curses upon his own 
head if he is guilty of the crime laid to his charge. 
The red-water is then handed to him, about half a 
pint at a time, and drunk as quickly as possible ; 
the dose being repeated eight, ten, twelve, or 
sixteen times, until the rice is ejected from the 
stomach upon the plantain leaves. If that desirable 
consummation be effected, Quashee is again a free 
man, and more than that, is held in high honour for 
the remainder of his life, as one who has drunk the 
red-water. Should the draught prove inefficacious, 
he receives the punishment allotted for his offence ; 
but if, unluckily, the red-water acts as a purga- 
tive—the ‘spoiling of the red-water, asit is termed— 
he is punished by his being sold intoslavery. Some- 
times he contrives to escape this in his own 
person; but in such a case, the punishment hangs 
over his descendants ; and a young fellow may be 
sold as a slave, because his grandfather or grand- 
mother spoiled the red-water years before he came 
into the world. 

The ordeal of red-water, or something equivalent 
to it, is practised by all the negro tribes north ®f the 
Zambesi. The Barotse content themselves with 
administering the liquor to a dog or a cock, but 
such consideration for humankind is uncommon. 
In Angola, the infusion used is virulently poisonous, 
and hundreds perish by it every year; indeed, 
the accused has no chance of escaping, for, should 
his stomach prove rebellious, and reject the poison, 
the accuser has only to reiterate the charge, and 
the dose is repeated until his enemy dies. The 
wives of an African chieftain hold their lives by 
a very precarious tenure, for if their lord and 
master take it into his head that any of his help- 
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are apt to take upon the slightest provocation—he 
sends for the witch-doctor, and while that import- 
ant individual is concocting his goho, or mauvé, 
or whatever the infusion may be called, the wives 
are turned out into the fields, and not permitted 
to break their fast till they have gone through the 
ordeal ; that is, drunk a certain quantity of the 
horrid stuff, with one hand held to heaven : those 
who vomit the noxious draught being declared good 
and true wives, the less fortunate ones being forth- 
with burned ; yet such is the faith of the sex in 
the truth of the trial, that if the slightest imputa- 
tion is cast upon one of them, she eagerly clamours 
to be put to the test. The men, too, are equally 
ready. ‘If youdoubt my word,’ said the Manganja 
chief Chibisa, when Dr Livingstone ventured to 
demur at accepting his assurances that he had 
never made war unjustly, ‘give me the mauvé to 
drink !’ His confidence, however, was not to be so 
much wondered at, as he had drunk it again and 
again, with flattering results. Nor was he a solitary 
instance, for when Livingstone arrived at the fort 
of Mount» Zomba, he found the people drinking, 
dancing, and drumming, to celebrate their chieftain 
having passed successfully through the same trial. 
In Equatorial Africa, the ordeal drink is a pois- 
onous draught called mboundon, which helps mate- 
rially to thin the population. The equatorial savage 
can hardly believe in any great man dying a natural 
death ; he must have been bewitched by somebody; 
so, when a chief dies, the fetich-man has to find 
out who is responsible for the untoward event 
and for his reputation’s sake, he is sure to fin 
out that somebody bewitched the dead man; and 
whoever he names, is compelled to drink the 
mboundon. M. Du Chaillu saw three unfortunate 
women succumb to the fatal test, and as they fell, 
their heads were struck off; and upon another 
occasion, had the pleasure of witnessing three 
young men escape, but only after a dreadful struggle 
with the poison. ‘I have seen, says that enter- 
prising traveller, ‘a _— drinker fall down dead, 
with blood gushing from eyes, nose, and mouth, 
in five minutes.’ tt is not surprising that many 
negroes run away from home never to return 
rather than risk such a ‘lickering up.’ The 
witch-doctors ess the secret of drinking the 
mboundon with impunity, although they become 
mad-drunk under its influence; but their ravin 
are received as inspirations, and respected accord- 
ingly. A Camma doctor, one Olonga; drank the 
horrid drink when M. Du Chaillu was there. The 
mboundon root was scraped into a bowl, and a pint 
of water poured upon it; in a minute or so, fer- 
mentation took place, and the water became tinged 
with red. As soon as the fermentation subsided, 
Olonga advanced and emptied the bowl at a draught. 
In five minutes, his eyes became bloodshot, his 
grew thick, his limbs twitched convulsively, 
he staggered about, and battled wildly with the air. 
This was the moment of inspiration, and questions 
ured in upon him ; but the doctor was too hope- 
essly drunk to answer. While this was going on, 
the people sitting round beat the ground with their 
sticks as they sang : 


If he is a witch, let the mboundon kill him ; 
If he is not, let the mboundon go out! 


The tangena of Madagascar is another poison 
ordeal through which intended victims sometimes 
pass unscathed. In 1860, the governor of Ma- 
nanjara accused certain individuals, of whom he 


wished to get rid, of violating the law forbidding 
Christian worship. Accused and accuser were 
summoned to the capital, to abide the test of the 
tangena. In this instance, it was tried vicariously, 
the supposed Christians being represented by three 
of the queen’s slaves, who drank the poison without 
injuring themselves ; it was then given to a dog, 
and he too survived the trial. This was conclusive, 
The accused were liberated, and the governor, 
hoisted with his own petard, was put to death. This 
ordeal was afterwards abolished by Radama ILI, 
who, as he struggled in the hands of his assassins, 
was able to say what few savage kings could: ‘I 
have shed no blood !’ 

Nowhere in Africa do we now find anything like 
the smoke ordeal, existing in the Canaries when 
the Guanches peopled the famous Fortunate Isles, 
and used upon one occasion to settle the right to 
the throne. In the year 1377, King John of Castile 
sent a fleet under Martin de Avendano to ravage the 
coasts of England and France. The fleet was dis- 
persed by adverse winds, and the admiral’s ship took 
refuge at Lancerota, where the Spaniards received 
a hearty welcome. Avendano became a guest at 
the king’s palace, and made himself so agreeable to 
his entertainer’s wife, that a half-Spanish princess 
was added to the royal family. The Princess Yeo 
afterwards became the wife of one who eventually 
acquired the crown, and bore him a son ; but when 
the time came for the latter to succeed his father, 
the Guanches disputed his right to the throne, on 
the ground that his mother was not of noble blood, 
being the daughter of a stranger. A council was 
held, and it was resolved to shut up Yeo with three 
female slaves in the house of King Gonzanius, and 
there smoke them. By the advice of a friendly old 
woman, Yeo contrived to conceal a large sponge 
moistened with water in the room, and when the 
smoke became troublesome, held it to hermouth and 


nostrils ; and so it came to pass that when the door 


was opened, her companions were found dead; but 
Yeo stepped triumphantly out of the chamber, to 
be at once declared noble and legitimate, and see her 
_ — as the rightful monarch of the 
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I snout the garden-door, and went slowly down the 
winding path toward the lane. It was the day 
after the funeral, and the blinds in the house I 
had left were drawn up, and the windows that had 
looked so blank for the past week were open again, 
and people moved about briskly, and spoke no 
more in hushed whispers. Nay, once—not half an 
hour since—my ear had caught, from the distant 
kitchen regions, the ring of a light laugh. Out of 
doors, the sun shone on the green leaves, the birds 
sang in the elms overhead, and the brooklet in the 
little wood gurgled merrily over the stones. Yet, 
as I turned and sat down on the mossy step of the 
old sun-dial, and pressed my aching brow against 
the cold stone pillar, I thought I had never looked 
upon so sad a scene. Even now, when a pang of 
sorrow strikes me, there rises to my mind the 
image of the long, low white house, the turf all 
wet and glittering after the shower, and I hear the 
dripping of the rain-drops from the leaves, and the 
carol of the lark as I heard it on that day, for it 
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was my mother who was dead, and I was very 
lonely in the world—an orphan, brotherless and 
sisterless. Presently, I stood up, ti@l on my hat, 
and going wearily on to the white gate, leaned over 
it doubtingly. A week ago—only a week—she 
would have told me where to go, would have 
planned some errand for me; now, I must follow 
my own fancy, for my grave uncle within doors 
was deep in parchment deeds, and had no thought 
to spare for me. Instinctively, my feet turned 
toward the village. I had trod that path often 
with a bag or basket on my arm, acting as her 
almoner, and the impulse came to see some of the 
faces that used to greet me so gladly, and to hear 
the blessings breathed upon her name. On I went, 
lingering for a moment at the turnpike, where the 
old gatekeeper shook her head sadly at sight of 
my black garments, and spoke her simple words 
of sympathy amid her tears, and passed the school, 
where the children in the porch hushed their 
laughter as I went by. Just beyond the school 
playground, there stood a low thatched cottage in 
its little garden, and I turned in there, for an old 
man, sick and suffering, lived in that house, and 
sickness and suffering touched me closely just 
then. He was sitting by the fireside quite alone, 
and as I lifted the latch, he turned his head, and a 
feeble light came into his dim eyes. ‘Ah, Miss 
Hester, I was thinking of you only a while ago. 
Will you be pleased to step in and take a seat ?” 

He made some attempt to rise from his own 
wooden chair; but I stopped him hastily, and 
drawing a low stool towards the fire, sat down at 
his side. ‘ How is the rheumatism to-day, Philip ?’ 

‘Well, it’s baddish, miss—thank you kindly all 
the same. I had a hard night with it; but I 
mustn’t grumble, for I’ve suffered little in my life, 
and I shall be eighty-two come Whitsuntide,’ 

‘Your daughter’s out? I heard she had been 
ill’ 

‘She’s middling again now, miss, and she’s 
gone to do a day’s washing up at Squire Lawson’s.’ 

‘ And left you all to yourself, said I pityingly. 
‘ Poor Philip, how long the day must seem !’ 

‘No,’ answered the old man slowly ; ‘ the hours 
go quick enough. At first, when I was laid by, it 
did seem long, and I was all agog to be up and 
doing ; but now I sit here by the fire, and think 
of the days that are bygone; and ofttimes I’m 
taken aback when the setting sun comes shining in 
at the window yonder. But,’ he added suddenly, 
‘I didn’t ought to be talking on of myself now, 
and never asking so much as a word about you 
and the dear mistress that’s just gone. You'll miss 
her sorely, I’m thinking’ 

‘Yes, indeed” But, somehow, my wound was 
too fresh for more than those two words; and 
reaching a book that I had lent him from the 
mantel-shelf, I said: ‘I can’t talk much about her 
yet, Philip. Shall I read to you now ?’ 

The usual answer came: ‘ Thank you kindly ;’ 
and I began. 

Perhaps my reading was monotonous, for my 
thoughts would not follow the printed words, but 


I raised my head at the end of half an hour, the 
old man was nodding. I softly laid the book aside, 
and sat for a few minutes watching him, and 
admiring the fine old head, with its en silvery 
locks, and the strongly marked wrinkled features 
softened by sleep, before I laid my hand upon his 
sleeve. He started, and opened his eyes, exclaim- 
ing: ‘I’m sure I ask your-—— But the rest of 
the sentence died upon his lips, and he gazed with 
a sort of terror at my ungloved hand, still resti 
on his fustian jacket. ‘ What ?—where—where di 
it come from ?’ he faltered out in a thin quavering 
voice. 

I was startled too. I too stared at my hand, 
‘ What is it, Philip ?” 

‘The ring—that diamond ring with the big 
emerald in the middle !’ 

There were several on my finger. Two that I 
had seen from my babyhood on the dear hand now 
lying in the grave, and which, on the very morning 
that she died, she had given to me, bidding me 
wear them always, for her sake. The third—the 
diamond—she had rarely worn; but it had been 
her mother’s, and once she had told me that a tale 
hung by it. Beneath the stones, there was a tiny 
lock of hair, cut from her head when an infant; 
and for the sake of that flaxen curl, I had put it on 
among the others. ‘The diamond ring,’ I said, 
drawing it off. ‘ Philip, do you know it ?’ 

He held out his shaking hand, and I laid it in 
his palm. 

‘ Do you know it?’ I repeated eagerly. ‘It was 
my grandmother’s once,’ 

Slowly he turned it over, examining it with a 
strange intent curiosity, then he gave it back to 
me. ‘Do I know it?’ he said, now first seeming to 
hear my question. ‘I have not set eyes on it for 
more than sixty years; but on my death-bed, I 
shall see that ring as plainly as I see it now.’ 

‘ What can you mean }’ | exclaimed impatiently. 
‘I don’t understand.’ 

‘ Miss Hester,’ and there was something solemn 
in his look and tone, ‘ that ring had well-nigh been 
my ruin—ay, and my soul’s ruin too; and - 
(and a half-smile flashed suddenly across his face) 
—‘and yet it was not my ruin, but my making ; 
and if it hadn’t been for that ring, neither you nor 
the dear lady that’s just gone would have seen the 

ight.’ 
ae sat looking at him, listening to him, too much 
amazed for words. 

He noticed my bewildered, half - frightened 
glances. ‘Miss Hester, do you care to hear an old 
man’s tale? I have never told it even to my 
daughter; and I don’t suppose there’s one living 
in the place even to guess at it now. They ery it 
dark for me, and it all died out pe he But I’m 
willing to tell it to you, for the sight of that ring 
seems to open my heart.’ 

‘ Yes, tell me—pray, tell me,’ I said impetuously. 
He sat silent for a few minutes, with han 
clasped upon his knees, gazing into the fire, then 
he turned his eyes on me and spoke slowly, as 

though recalling gradually the distant past. 

‘I was turned twenty, but I still lived at home 
with my father and mother; not here in the 
village, but in an old house half a mile down the 
Hilbury Road. My father was a carpenter, and had 
brought me up to the trade, and he let me manage 
things pretty much my own way, though I was 
but a fad. I used to think the reason he so 
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for roaming, for my mother had fretted sorely 
when my brother Josiah listed for a soldier; and 
they had buried two children in Hilbury church- 
yard. Anyhow, it seemed as though they could 
never make enough of me. I was a likely young 
fellow, strong and hearty, a good hand at my work, 
and for climbing or wrestling, there were few in 
the country-side could beat me. Ah, well, they 
were blithe days, when I stood bat in hand at my 
wicket on the green, or strolled by the river-side 
with Margaret Leigh! I would not have changed 
places with a king then! We were to be married 
one day, Margaret and I, and though the day was 
some way off, we were young and hopeful, and 
content to wait." But I don’t know why I should 
trouble you with all our foolish fancies and 
schemes—only I’m loath to go on to the dark time 
when the tide turned ; for turn it did. First of 
all, my mother fell ill, and most of her careful 
savings went to pay the doctor. All through one 
dreary winter, she hardly left her bed ; and when 
the spring came, and she was beginning to get 
about again, there came a run of ill-luck in our 
trade. One of our best men left us, and took work 
under a carpenter who had just set up in Hilbury, 
and had drawn off many of our customers. Then 
we made a venture in a stock of wood that turned 
out badly ; and, worst of all, father cut his wrist, and 
couldn’t so much as lift a tool; and so we went 
down—down ; till sometimes I used to wonder 
how long, if matters didn’t mend, we might have 
food to eat or a roof to cover us. And Margaret 
too—poor Margaret—her aunt died; and about the 
time when we used to think we might have 
married, she went out to service many a long 
mile away. 

*I was loitering along the green one evening, 
sore at heart enough, by reason of my troubles, 
when one of the little lads playing catchpenny 
on the grass looked up from his game to say: 
“Dost know, Phil Morris, that the mistress at the 
Hall is took very ill—like to die, they say?” 
“Who told you that?” I growled out. Thad grown 
very surly of late. “’Tis all a lie, I’ll be bound.” 
“That it ain’t, then. Mother were up at the house 
this very afternoon, and they said as how the 
doctor had most given her up, and the squire were 
in a great taking. I heard mother tell father all 
about it.” I sauntered on, thinking bitterly that 
here was another blow coming, for the lady at the 
Hall was kind to every one, and my mother was a 
favourite of hers. You see I thought only of my- 
self, not of the good-hearted squire, nor of the 
many who would miss her. Trouble had made 
me very selfish, and yet I little dreamed what that 
bit of news meant for me. Only a day later, every 
one knew that she was réally dead. I heard it in 
the early morning, as I was taking down the 
window-shutters ; and that same evening, as I sat 
at my bench in the workshop, one of the grooms 
from the Hall came riding up to the door. My 
father was standing there, and the man gave the 
message to him. A coffin—did I say that we were 
undertakers as well as carpenters ?—a coffin was 
to be put in hand at once, for the funeral would be 
in three days’ time. It was very soon, as the man 
said ; but they thought it better, for she had died 
very suddenly. “You’ll go, Phil,” my father said, 
looking at his lame wrist. Now, he had mostly 
taken that sort of work; but of late, since his 
accident, it had once or twice fallen upon me. 
“The squire sent word to you,” I answered, “and 


your hand is ad near well now. Hadn’t you 
best go yourself?” “ Nay, nay, my lad,” said the 
old man; “ * sure the squire heeds little enough 
just now whether it’s father or son that knocks in 
the nails, and my wrist’s not good for much even 
now. I doubt it never will be again: you’d best 
go.” So it fell out that it was I who went up to 
the house to measure the lady—your grandmother, 
Miss Hester, for her coffin. 

‘On the day before the funeral, I went for the 
third and last time to finish my work. As I went 
through the Hall, the study-door was pushed partly 
open, and a little child peeped out. I caught a 
sight of the darkened room, and the squire sitting 
by the fire with his head resting on his hand, but 
he turned quickly, and called the little lad, and the 
door was shut to again. I can remember, as though 
it were yesterday, the rosy little face peering out 
at me, and the dull muffled sound of my own tread 
as I went up through the silent house to the room 
where the body lay. It was a large and lofty room ; 
and all the furniture now in it, the great carved 
bedstead, the chairs, yes, and the windows too, 
were hung with white, and folds of white muslin 
had been thrown over the tall mirrors. Every- 
thing was white except where the coffin stood in 
the middle of the room, and even there some lilies 
and white roses had been scattered. There she lay 
as I had placed her the day before—the lady who 
used to come smiling into our houses, and who had 
never met us without a kindly word. Death had 
not changed her much, and her still face looked as 
calm and peaceful as if she had been sleeping. 
The housekeeper had come up, and stood watchin 
while I softly swept aside the flower-blossoms, an 
set about my work. Presently, it was needful that 
I should move one of the hands which were crossed 
upon her breast, and, as I lifted it, I saw glitterin 
on the little finger of the other hand a diamon 
ring. It had been hidden till then, but I saw it 
now plainly enough—a splendid ring, with two 
sparkling diamonds, and an emerald in the middle. 
I looked up in wonder at the housekeeper, and 
she nodded sadly. “Yes; it was a fancy of my 
mistress’s, The squire gave her that ring the 
day they were married, and she has worn it ever 
since. She always said that she would have it 
buried with her when she died.” “It was not on 
her hand yesterday,” I observed. “No; the squire 
brought it up last night, and put it on her finger 
his own self.” “It is a beautiful ring ;” and I bent 
down to look at it more closely. “ Yes; it’s worth 
a small fortune, as I’ve often heard my lady say,” 
Mrs Winter made answer.—“ But I must go now. 
Shall you be long about it, Morris?” “Not very 
long;” and I hastily took up one of my tools. 
“T will send Clare up to give you any help you 
may want,” she said, and went away. 

‘But when she was gone, I stooped down again 
for a third long stare at that ring. Then I moved 
a step or two back, and stood playing idly with the 
hammer in my hand. It seemed to have bewitched 
me. I forgot where I was, and what I had to do. 
I forgot everything till I heard a step coming along 
the passage, and | had only just begun my work 
when Clare came in. It was done. The nails 
were screwed home, the sweet face was hidden under 
the coffin lid, and I was walking fast across the 
park in the cool evening twilight. I began to 
whistle as I strode along, to wonder whether my 
mother would have waited supper for me; but in 
the midst of my wonder, my thoughts wandered 
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off to something quite different, something I didn’t 
want to think about just then; so I looked up at 
the great oaks, and tried to guess at their value; 
but the next moment came the recollection that 
the noblest of those big trees, with its huge girth 
of trunk, and its wide-spreading branches, was 
worth nothing compared to—well—to a certain 
bright stone which seemed to be still sparkling 
before my eyes. I had been reared honestly, if 
ever a lad had, and thief would have been nigh as 
bad a name to me as murderer ; but yet, somehow, 
I couldn’t for the life of me get that ring out of 
my head. I thought of it buried in the ground, 
doing no one any good, and of what I might do, 
were it mine to sell. My mother shouldn't pinch 
and fret herself any longer to make both ends meet ; 
my father shouldn’t sigh as he saw the loads of 
wood going past our door to the carpenter’s at 
Hilbury ; and Margaret—Margaret and I would be 
as happy as the day was long, married and settled 
in the dear old house. But bah! What rubbish 
all this was, when the ring would be in the squire’s 
vault to-morrow night, and we were like to be on 
the parish before many months were over our 
heads. When I had come to this, I had come also 
to the stile leading into the fir-wood. I would not 
give myself time for any more such fancies; so I 
put my best foot foremost, and soon was clear of 
the wood, and tramping along the raised path that 
led to my father’s door. 

The old people were very low that night, for 
they felt the mistress’s loss all the more for their 
own troubles. “They say it was quite sudden, 
Phil,’ my father said, as he cut the cheese and 
passed my mug of beer. “Mr Stark the butler 
was down in the village this afternoon, and he said 
she had only been ill for three days, and no one 
thought of danger till an hour or two before she 
died. The squire would have sent off then for 
some grand doctor, but just as the groom was start- 
ing, she died, all in a minute as it were.” “She 
isn’t much changed, is she, Phil?” my mother 
asked. I didn’t half like talking about her, but 
I made shift to answer pretty quietly : “ No, not a 
bit. Except for her being so white and still, you’d 
scarcely know she was dead; but I’m just tired 
out, so I think I’ll be off to bed ;” and I left them 
together, and climbed up the steep staircase to my 
attic. 

I was tired enough, but I couldn’t sleep. Even 
when I did doze off for a few minutes, it was only 
into a confused dream, in which I always saw that 
ring. Now I was digging for it madly in a huge 
heap of shavings; now I was in church with 
Margaret, and the parson would not read the 
marriage-service for us till I put the _ on her 
finger ; and now I was buried, pressed down by 
the damp stifling earth, but holding it tight. I 
got up at last in the early dawn, and, pushing my 
window open, leaned out for a breath of air. I 
thought it was the close hot room that had 
oppressed me, and I threw on my clothes, and 
went down to the river for a bathe; but when I 
got there, I didn’t care to go into the water, and 
sat down instead upon the bank, staring at the 
rushes for a good hour. I didn’t fight against my 
fancies now. The temptation had got me, body 
and soul. Ah, well! I didn’t know then, as I do 
now, that it’s the first thoughts which do the harm. 
If a man once lets himself go on thinking of 
what he ought to drive out of his mind at once, 


afterwards. When I walked away from the river, 
I was a changed man, hardened and reckless, 
That day was not like other days. The busy little 
village looked dull enough with the shop-windows 
closed, and the people, each with some bit of black 
about them, standing loitering at the street-corners, 
watching for the funeral procession. My father 
and mother went to the churchyard, but I had to 
be up at the Hall. It was a very quiet, simple 
business. When the old banker at Hilbury had 
been buried the year before, there had been twice 
as many carriages and plumes; but the squire had 
always hated fuss and show, and he was too heavy- 
hearted now to think of anything but his own 
grief. His sister was there, and my lady’s brother, 
and one or two cousins, and these, with the doctor 
and the parson, and some of the old servants, made 
the whole party, except the little fair-haired boy 
who held his father’s hand when they went down 
into the vault—that same vault, Miss Hester, in 
which your own mother was laid but yesterday. 
You know where it is in the churchyard, not a 
stone’s throw from the chancel windows. Well, it 
was all over, and the heavy stone had been let fall 
again, and when the crowd scattered, there was 
scarcely a dry eye among them. 

We went home by and by, and the shutters were 
taken down, and father and I sat down to our bench; 
but somehow, neither of us were in the mood for work. 
He never did much now, though he liked to potter 
about among his tools, and watch all that went: on. 
To-day, he soon put them by, and stood leaning 
over the half-door looking down the street, while 
planed and hammered, or sat idly twirling the 
foot-rule between my fingers. “Ah, lad, you’ve 
not much heart for carpentering to-day,” my father 
said at last, as he turned his head and caught sight 
of my listless figure ; “but there’ll be more need 
for work than ever there was, for we always knew 
where to look for help before, and I doubt the 
squire will not be much at the Hall now.” “ May- 
be not,” I made answer, and then I got up and 
walked straight away to the lathe. I didn’t want 
to talk or be talked to, for a strange savage feelin 
had got hold of me, and I was half afraid of myself. 
So the day wore on, and the evening came, and my 
mother looked into the workshop, and bade me 
come to supper. When it was over, father reached 
down his pipe from the mantel-shelf. He and I 
mostly had asmoke together on the green in the 
twilight, and I saw that he was waiting for me, 
but I did not mean to go out with him to-night ; so 
I spoke up in a p odie kind of way and said: “I 
promised to get over to Kettlethorpe, to take the 
order for that linen-press: there’ll be time to get 
there and back before dark.” “Nay, nay, my lad,” 
father answered ; “sure there’s no such haste.” 
“Yes, there is ;” and I spoke the more sharply, as 
I saw father’s wondering look. “It won't do to let 
a job slip into Gleig’s hands, for want of lookin 
after it ourselves.” “Well, well;” and the ol 
man made no more objections, for I think he saw 
that my mind was made up. At the door, I 
turned to say: “Don’t you sit up, mother. I may 
be late, if I happen to light on Tom Hill.” “You 
ain’t going to the public, Phil?” she asked anxiously. 
“T can’t tell,” says I, and shut to the door, just 
hearing father’s words: “ Let the lad alone, missus ; 
he’ll come to no harm,” as I tramped up-stairs. 
I had something to do before I went out, and I 
wanted to do it quietly. 


he’s lost. He can’t get rid of his ugly notions 


So I waited up there till I saw my father 
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strolling, pipe in mouth, toward the green, and 
knew by the clattering plates that my mother 
was washing up in the back-kitchen, and then 
I went softly down, and through the wood-yard 
to the workshop. Once in there, I turned the 
key, and looked about me. Some tools were 
lying on the bench, and from these I chose two 
or three—a sharp screw-driver, a hammer, and a 
wedge. Then I went to a cupboard, and pushing 
back some boxes and parcels, came upon an old 
dark-lantern that had stood there untouched for 
perhaps a dozen years. I had to look in another 
closet for a bit of candle and some matches ; but I 
had them all at last, tied up the tools and lantern 
in a scrap of matting, slipped the candle and 
matches in my pocket, unlocked the workshop 
door, and then crossing it, went out with my 
bundle in my hand by a side-door at the opposite 
end, which led, not into the village street, but into 
a cart-track, hardly ever used, and then into a 
paddock, shut in by high hedges. There was no 
one in sight as I ran across the paddock, and so 
struck into the sandy lane—you know it well, 
Miss Hester—which runs along by the churchyard 
wall. In two minutes more, I was over the wall, 
and skirting it inside. At the corner close by, I 
knew there were some loose stones. I knelt down 
by these, pushed aside two or three, laid my parcel 
down between them, and piled the stones carefully 
up again, so that they hid it. Then I looked cau- 
tiously all round, to be sure that I was not seen, 
and vaulting over the low wall, slid down the stee 

en bank. Now I could breathe again, for I 

idn’t care who met me. I went round by the 
sexton’s house, which stood near the churchyard 
gate, but I did not go in there ; I only looked well 
at it, and at the little outhouse hard by, as I passed, 
and then I was away over the moors to Kettle- 
thorpe. I walked fast, not whistling, not thinking, 
only trying to get over the ground as quickly as 
I — My busiry was soon done, but yet 
it was quite dark w I turned my face home- 
ward—darker than ust for the moon was young, 
and the driving clouds .dthe stars. I heard the 
church clock strike ten as I crossed the last bit of 
level ground, and began to make my way down 
the slope toward the village. 

I wasn’t in a hurry now, though the night- 
wind blew chill in my face, and made me shiver ; 
I sat down on a tuft of damp grass, and watched till 
one by one the lights in the village beneath died out. 
When the last glimmer of candle-light was gone 
from the sexton’s windows just below me, I started 
up, and half ran, half scrambled down the hillside. 

is time, I stopped by the wicket-gate that led 
into the sexton’s garden, lifted the latch silently, 
and stole across the grass, not to the cottage-door, 
but to the little shed beyond, and stepping in, I 
felt cautiously with my hand along the wall. Yes; 
there stood the spade and pickaxe as I had seen 
them two hours ago. It was the pickaxe I wanted ; 
and lifting it on to my shoulder, I crept back, over 


the little plot, and out into the lane. Dark 
as it was, I felt as if a hundred eyes were watchin 
me then. Panting, and with shaking knees, 


climbed up the bank, and over the churchyard 
wall, and groped my way to the corner where I had 
left my tools. By the dim moonlight, I could just 
see the white heap of stones, but it took me a long 
while to find my parcel. I had it at last, and with it 
in one hand, and the pickaxe in the other, I struck 
across the churchyard to—to the vault. You know 


now what I meant to do: I was going to rob the 
dead. 

I stumbled twice over the low footstones, 
which I could not see. Once I fell, bruising my 
knee; but I got there at last. If I hadn’t known 
the place so well, I should hardly have been able 
to find it; but I had taken my bearings that morn- 
ing, and I could just see the sharp point of the 
marble monument standing out against the gray 
sky. The stone I had to lift was not many inches 
off, and, stooping down, I felt for it upon the 
ground. I soon found the rough edge, more by my 
fingers than my eyes, and then I knew whereabouts 
to stick in my pickaxe. When I had done this, the 
loose soil round so lately disturbed made my work 
easy enough, and though it cost me a tough strain, 
I had the stone up before you could count a hun- 
dred. Idid not wait a moment. I was like one 
possessed as I went on hands and knees down the 
narrow slippery stone steps into the vault. I was 
seared enough, and though the perspiration was 
running down my face, I was all of a cold shiver. 
But yet I verily believe that if anybody had come 
upon me then, [ should have killed them. There 
was just a glimmer of light thrown into the vault 
from the opening above, but not enough for me. 
It helped me, however, to push back the slide of 
my lantern, and stick in my bit of candle, and then 
I groped my way on to the furthest side of the 
vault, and struck a match. It fizzed, blazed up, 
and went out. With a muttered oath—it wasn’t 
often that I swore, but I did then—I tried another, 
and this time it kept alight till the wick of the 
candle caught, and shewed the vaulted roof and 
the dark row of coffins ranged round the stone 
floor. I did not want to look at them. I closed 
up the lantern, and putting it on the ground with 
its light side towards the one coffin J wanted, I 
went back to the steps, to find out if there was any 
glimmer to be seen above. No. I was safe so 
far: no spark of light shewed there. Now for my 
screw-driver. If only I could do the work silently 
enough! The first noise of my effort was startling, 
and I scarcely dared try another; but I remem- 
bered that the vault lay deep, and that there 
were no houses within a furlong of it. At any- 
rate, I was in for it now, and I got used to the 
sound as I bent desperately to my task. The 
oaken lid had been tightly screwed, I knew, but 
that once open, the business was done—for the 
time had been too short to make a leaden coffin 
also. Screw after screw came out, and yet there 
were more. All at once, I fancied I heard a sound 
above, and my heart stopped beating, and I stood 
still as the dead around me, grasping the hammer 
in my hand. It came again, and I knew it this 
time for the screech of the night-owl in the church- 
tower. If I could but have wrung its neck for 
the fright it had given me! To work again: more 
screws ; and now the last was out, and I could 
move the heavy lid. 

I threw back the lace-covering from the body, and 
the glimmer of the lantern fell on the dead face, as 
unchanged as on that first day when I had gone up 
to the Hall. I could not bear to look at it; I knew 
I should see it for ever in my dreams if I did, and 
yet, somehow, I had noticed everything: how the 
dark eyes seemed to give a blue shade to the eye- 
lids closed over them ; and how the long lashes a 
on the white cheek, before I forced myself back to 
my work. Even then, the still white face was 
before me, close to mine. I would have hidden it 
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under the lace again, but then I must cover the 
hands as well. I thought of my own spotted hand- 
kerchief ; but something—I don’t know what—kept 
me from laying that there. Best get the ring off, 
and be away from the place. It was on the left 
hand, the one that lay underneath, and the clammy 
touch of the fingers made me shudder; but I held 
them fast, for I saw the diamond glittering in the 
dim light. I tried to draw it off; but slender as 
the finger was, the ring would not slide along it. 
It seemed fixed there as though no power on earth 
could move it. I wrenched at it with my own big 
trembling fingers, and got it as far as the first joint 
—but further it would not come. What should I 
do? Of a sudden, I stooped down, and took it 
firmly between my teeth. It was coming now! I 
felt it slip. It was off—in my mouth—in my hand. 
Just for one instant, I saw it lying in = | palm, and 
then—I saw something else. A goblin? No; but 
a stain of blood on the white slender hand, and a 
pair of brown eyes looking fixedly at me. 

I could not move; I could not breathe ; I was 
like one turned to stone. Slowly the head lying in 
the coffin turned, and the pale lips moved, and the 
hand—the stained hand—where the ring had been, 
grasped feebly the edge of the coffin, and then— 
then the whole figure stirred, and tried to get up! 
I turned at that, and with a frightful ery, dashed 
the ring to the floor, and fled, mad with terror, up 
the stone stairs, On, on! never stopping, never 
looking round; breathless, gasping, across the 
churchyard, over the wall, and now | had broken 
through the rotten park paling, and was tearing 
through the fern and long grass on towards the 
Hall. There was a light in the Hall window, and I 
made for it. I fancied I saw her gaining on me; 
I seemed to hear the rustling of the grave-clothes at 
my ear; but I struggled on—up the broad flight 
of steps, and rang the great bell, as though I would 
have pulled it down. Before they opened it, I had 
fallen half unconscious on the stones; but I could 
just see some figures bending over me, and I could 
just pant out: “The vault! my lady!” before I 
fainted dead away.’ 

The old man paused for a moment, took a deep 
ga and passed his wrinkled hand through his 

air. 

‘That’s my story, Miss Hester. When they got 
to the vault, they found the lady sitting upright in 
her coffin—alive, though trembling, and sorely 
scared—and the diamond ring lay on the floor. 
The lady had been in some strange deathlike fit, 
till my rough usage brought a flow of blood, and 
so revived her. en I came out of my long 
swoon, it.was the squire who stood alone by my 
bedside, and first heard my story. He forgave me 
then and there. For once, an ill deed had brought 
about a good end, and he was too happy to be 
hard. But after that night of horror, I would not 
have stolen a farthing’s worth to save my life. No 
one but the squire and my own father ever heard 
the whole history from me, and they gave it out 
that there had been good reasons for opening the 
vault that night. But there were some shrewd 
guesses made when the wonderful news got abroad, 
and the squire contrived to send me away from 
home on some business of his own for a year or 
two. When I came back, it was the dear lady her- 
self who set me going in my father’s business, and 
helped me on to my marriage with Margaret. She 

a baby girl then, your mother, Miss Hester, 
and she lived on for fifteen years.’ He stopped, 


took the ring again in his hand, and turned it over, 
sighing wearily. ‘Tis sixty years back, and it 
seems but yesterday,’ he repeated as he gave it me. 
‘ An ill conscience is a fearful thing, Miss Hester’ 


MRS SIDDONS’S LAST APPEARANCE AS 
. LADY MACBETH. 


THE brightest feminine ornament of the British 
stage, considered in all the relations of social, 
domestic, and professional life—the d, the 
exemplary, and beautiful woman whom Sir Joshua 
Reynolds selected to illustrate the ic muse— 
bade a formal farewell to the footlights in 1812. 
But that was by no means her last appearance on 
the stage. There were three subsequent a ces 
—Mrs Siddons reappeared in 1816, 1818, and 1819 
—a precedent for ‘last farewells’ which has been 
frequently followed, but not always with the 
excuses which Mrs Siddons had of royal com- 
mands and family claims cpon her generosity. I 
am about to deal with the antepenultimate adieu. 

The Princess Charlotte of Wales had recently 
married the Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, after- 
wards king of the Belgians. Her Royal Highness 
was anxious that the prince should see that 
could be seen of whatever was good and great in 
the kingdom, and as the renown of Mrs Siddons 
had made him naturally anxious to have some idea 
of the kind of talent which had won so large a 
share of British favour for thirty-five consecutive 
years, Mrs Siddons received an intimation of the 
royal wish that she should once more play Lady 
Macbeth. The recollection of the many favours 
she had received from George III. and Queen 
Charlotte, forbade a refusal, and the public were 
too anxious to look once more upon their favour- 
ite, to dream of denouncing her re-entry upon the 
stage as a piece of caprice or vanity. 

The play was cast in’ “best manner of the 
British stage. John EF ‘Sle played Macbeth, 
Charles Kemble was th ‘Macduff. The house 
(Covent Garden) was crai..med to suffocation ; from 
some accident—perhaps the indisposition of the 
princess—the royal party did not attend; but 
the public manifested the greatest eagerness to 
welcome Mrs Siddons to the boards she had 
honoured and adorned for so many years. 

I was at this time (1816) a mere stripling. 
Connected distantly with Henry Harris, the pro- 
prietor or lessee of Covent Garden Theatre, I was 
staying at his house at the period referred to. We 
dined at three p.m. Mr Charles Young, the cele- 
brated actor, dined with us, and we went to the 
theatre at six o’clock. As my presence in the front 
would have robbed the onan of some seven 
shillings and my aang had there been an unoccu- 
pied seat in the house, Mr Harris told me to take 
up my place within the stage door at the ‘Opposite 
Prompter’ or O.P. side—the right of the stage— 
and by keeping it a little ajar I should see the 
entire performance. At that time the proscenium 
of every theatre contained generally two or four 
private boxes, and a door on either side which 
occasionally did duty as part of the scenery, now 
representing the portal to a house, and anon form- 
ing a substitute for the entrance to an apartment. 
This was not a ‘coign of ’vantage’ at the best 
of times, and least so when some of the incidents 
of the play appealed to the imagination. The 


witches, Banquo’s ghost, the murder of Duncan, 
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are all désillusionés when you get into close per- 
sonal proximity, as I did, with the comical old 
gentlemen who represent the weird sisters, and the 
pot of red ochre prepared to smear Banquo’s face 
and Macbeth’s hands and daggers. But what could 
I do? Under the circumstances, any peep-hole 
was acceptable. Thence I saw all that was doing 
on the other side and the front of the stage—and 
that was something. It did not, however, impress 
me very powerfully until they got to the terrible 
murder scene. At the time of which I write 
(upwards of half a century ago), scenic accessories 
had not reached the point of —" they have 
attained under the auspices of Grieve, Telbin, and 
Beverley : the door near to which I was standing 
served for the entrance to the passage which was 
supposed to lead to Duncan’s chamber. Close to 
the door in the great murder scene came John 
Kemble. The sepulchral tone in which John 
Kemble bade Duncan not to hear the bell which 
summoned him to the world of shades, rings in 
my ears at this moment. They (the ears) were 
not more than a foot distant from the mighty 
tragedian when he uttered the lines. But the 
horror produced by the may he was dissipated 
when the Thane of Cawdor, brushing past me, 
received the requisite hand-daubing from his 
dresser. I was examining the process with some 
interest, when the whispered words, ‘He is about 
it,’ drew my attention to the half-opened door, and 
recalled me to the scene. The words, of course, 
came from Mrs Siddons, who was bending towards 
the door in the act of listening—her ear so close 
that I could absolutely feel her breath. The words, 
I have said, were whispered—but what a whisper 
was hers! Distinctly audible in every part of the 


house, it served the purpose of the loudest tones. | 


So remarkably clear and powerful were the sounds, 
that Mrs Siddons employed them afterwards, all 
through the famous somnambulistic scene, in what 
Christopher North eloquently termed ‘the escap- 
ing x oe and moans of the bared soul.’ Then 
the face! The stage was darkened, but I was 
so near to > | Macbeth, that the countenance 
of her wonderful interpreter, with all its powerful 
workings, was plainly visible ; and even then, with 
nothing to aid the fancy, I beheld that terrible 
mixture of hope, apprehension, and resolution, 
which no other actress has since been able effect- 
ively to portray. I was spell-bound. A sickly 
sort of a succeeded the stupor, which, how- 
ever, gave place to surprise and horror when 
Kemble again rushed by and deliberately assured 
Mrs Siddons that he had ‘done the deed’? At the 
moment I did not see 4 realise the nature of 
his proceeding, but felt that somehow I had been 

rticeps criminis, for I had never left his side ; and 

a believe if a Bow Street runner (as detectives 
were then called) had made his appearance at the 
moment, I should spontaneously have given myself 
= an accessary before and after the fact. But 
when the actor piteously exclaimed: ‘This is a 
sorry sight !’ and exhibited his ensanguined hands 
and poniards, I remembered the modus operandi 
with the red ochre, and was reassured. Mrs 
Siddons then came off with the weapons. Her 
maid was at hand, and, without a word, promptly 
did the daubing for the resolute lady. K tremor 
seized me—my tongue clove to the roof of my 
mouth in spite of the evidence of my eyes that 
the alleged assassinations were a piece of me- 
chanical trickery in which the paint-pot played a 


conspicuous part. The whole fiction so inimitably 
played, and so powerfully described, had kicked 
fact and reason off the throne. 

The play went on, and in due time the banquet 
scene was reached. If I had had cause to admire the 
extraordinary vocal faculty of Mrs Siddons in the 
scene wherein Lady Macbeth alternately coaxes 
and propels her husband to do ‘unholily’ that 
which he wished ‘highly, the banquet offered a 
still more striking illustration of her marvellous 
power of expression. The ‘aside’ rebukes to her 
scared liege lord contrasted singularly in their 
subdued but deep tones with the exquisite grace 
and softness, obviously controlling anxiety, of the 
addresses to the assembled guests, ‘My lord is 
often thus’ ‘Think of this but as a thing of 
course.’ ‘Stay not upon the order of your going, 
but go at once’—the last injunction being uttered 
with a striking admixture of impatient command 
and gentle entreaty. 

Yet Lady Macbeth was not Mrs Siddons’s 
favourite character, although dramatic history and 
tradition more immediately associate it with her 
name and repute. She unquestionably entertained 
much admiration for all the ideal heroines of the 
= but only really relished such as pictured the 
ofty virtues of her sex. Thus, Queen Katharine, 
in Henry VIII., was her favourite character. She 
told Dr Johnson she preferred it because it was so 
natural. She unconsciously sympathised with 
what was at once truthful, good, modest, and 
regal. Nothing could exceed the blended dignity 
and pathos of her appeal to the king; nothing 
approach the grandeur of her tone, when, putting 
aside Cardinal Campeius, who had supposed himself 
addressed by ‘Lord Cardinal,’ she points to Wolsey, 
and exclaims: ‘To you I speak!’ Harlowe, the 
painter, said he thought her statuesque attitude at 
that moment was the sublimest thing in ancient 
or modern sculpture. It was a combination of the 
magnificence of Michael Angelo with the grace of 
a Praxiteles. Seven distinct rounds of applause 
usually accompanied the utterance of that simple 
— arlowe took advantage of the time 
she was thus obliged to occupy in one attitude, to 
sketch the whole scene, and he afterwards trans- 
ferred it to canvas. The whole of the Kemble 
family, with other distinguished actors, were 
pressed into the picture, which even now, in its 
engraved form, bears a good price in the market. 


FROM A SICK-BED. 

Companions of my mortal pilgrimage, 

Pain is my portion, and disease my dower ; 
And without other earthly heritage, 

Here, on my bed, I pass each weary hour. 
And, as I lie, so have I lain for years : 

My life’s weak bud was blighted at my birth ; 
A taint surpassing e’en a parent’s fears, 

Forbade its ever blossoming on earth, 
Yet am I in my resignation blest : 

Faith is no fitful fire-flash in my heart, 
But a bright steady light within the breast, 

That burns from doubt and doubt’s dark brood 

apart ; 

Nor is my hope the hope that leads astray, 
But that which lives on love, and lives alway. 
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